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ABSTRACT 

- . ^ Quality Circle (QC) and Quality of Working Life (QWL) 

in the United States are similar, in that both stress parti Ipative 
decision making, preserve management's prerogative to have the final 
say, and are voluntary. QC and QWL programs differ, however, in" that 
labor unions are more involved in QWLs; QCs deal only with technical 
problems related to work while QWLs discuss the entire work 
environment; and QWLs incorporate representatives from all levels of 
the organization while QCs limit the circle to employees on the same 
level. An examination of QCs and labor relations in Japan reveals 
that labor relations there tend to be both more cooperative and more 
antagonistic than those in the West because of the presence of 
enterprise unions, labor-managjement collusion, traditional dispute 
settlement, and modern dispute settlement, in Japan, the QCs plav an 
important role in furthering employee interest by offering an 
alternative to identifying solely with company or union interests and 
by -providing the training needed for advancement. Unlike the QCs in 
Japan, those in the United States do not consider the needs of the 
employee participant, stressing instead technical problems. This fact 
explains why QCs in the United States are initially successful but 
ultimately fail. For these reasons, QWL programs may be better suited 
for the United States. (JL) 
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VISE 2 

B-Ouaiity in the Horkplace: Quality Circles or 
Quality of forking Ufe Proigraas in the OS 

abstract * 

One of the lajoc theaes of the Japanese Ranageaeht Style is 
participative decision Making. Quality circle (QC) prograas in 
the as are based on the Japaaese aodel^ but do not achieife their 
intent, whereas Quality of iorking Ufe (QWI) prograas are 
better able to increase participation in decision aaking. The 
spirit of the Japanejse approach is aore. evident in Qil than QC 
prograas in tlje OS. Underlying the differences betveen the two 
prograas ia the OS, ace ethical differences is coaaanication. 
Froa a critical interpretive standpoint, QT»L prograas serve an 
eaancipatory interest, while QC prograas serve a technical 
interest. 

Definitions sig SiS. Mi QSk Prooraas 4n thg US 

Quality Circle prograas ia the OS consist of "groups of people 
who aeet voluntarily to define, analyze and solve" vork-r related 
probleas. Typically, these people coae froa the saae departaent 
or work group, or at least do siailar work, so that the probleas 
they discos are faailiar to all of thei^i, and. all, of thea can 
contribute to the defelbpaent of solutions** fBiij[;i^4^ 1982: 7). 

According to Brower (1982: 4), Quality of Working tife 
prograas in the OS consist of three coaponents: 

a Philosophy of nanageaeiFt that accepts the 
legitiaacy of existing unidas, that believes 
cooperative relationships with/those unions are worth 

/ ■ 
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'^*T*J?Pi»95 ^and believes that e?«ri eiployee bas the 
ability and the right to of-fer intelligent and useful 
inputs i«to decisions at variotis levels of the 
organization; 

[2] a pyopcss to InTolve eiployees atr^every level of 
the organization in decisions about their york and 
workplaces; £and ] . 

C3] the. intended out cones of practicing this philosophy 
and process, wxth iiproTeients in norking conditions, 
environnent, and practices, and in the general cliiate 
or culture of the workplace., Thiis sane process also 
brings organizational benefits of cost reduction and 
quality inproveoent and personal developsent benefits 
whxch are also integral parts of the QBL concept. 

?^^ i l arit4^s and Difference^ q>y ng 

Siai:^arities . The above definitions indicate three areas 
where QC and QWL prograas are sinilar. First, each prograa 
eaphasizes participative decision-nakiug. Ironically, the 
history of each approach shows the influence of a OS concern with 
deaocracy. The qc concept was introduced to Japan during the 
post-war years by two DS citizenfe, Drs, B. Edward Oeaing and 
Joseph Duran In order to teach the Japanese nethods in guality 
control. Participative decision- la king was one basic principle 
that they taught. in a sinilar fashion, the QIL concept was 
introduced to European countries after «orld Har II in an-^effbS 
to deiocratize indui^tial relations. Again, the najor thrust of 
this endeavor was tc increase participation in decision-iaking 
throughout the organization fBonchi* 1981). 

Second, even though both qc and QIL prograas stress 
participaUve decision-aaking, each prograa ' preserves 
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■anageaent's prerogatiTe to have the final say on decisions. 
Osing Likert's (1967) four types of organizational systens, the 
decision-aaJcing process of both QC and QWL programs seems 
consultative than fully participative. Table 1 displays how QC 
and QHL programs may be categorized using Likert's four systeas. 
Exaaining Table 1, it is apparent that QC programs are slightly 
less consultative, tending to be somewhat aore benevolently 
authoritaUve than QWl prograas. it shoald be stressed that the 
categorization of QC and qsl programs is solely theoretical, 
being based on the authors' interpretation of how QC and QHL 
programs operate. 

Third, both QC and QWL are voluntary programs: neabers chose 
whether to join. This point, however, needs to be qualified for 
both QHL and QC prograas. The City of Coluabus QWi Pcograa, for 
exaaple, has both fixed and nonfixed (elected) positions. 
"•Fixed* aeans that there is always a seat on the coaaittee for 
the person who occupies a certain role" such as plant aanager or 
union steward (Chevallard, et al., 1979: 9). Hence, the QML 
program in this case is voluntary in the sense that soae aeabers 
nay choose to see)c a seat on a coaaittee (non-fixed), while even 
those people in rolesv that noraally are represented on fcii«> 
comaitttje (fixed) nay . ehoose not to participate. QC prograas 
also aast qualify the meaning of participation, since in soae 
cases not all employees who wish to join a QC are allowed. Baird 
and ,Uttof (1983) note that this occurs especially when a program 
is just starting up. in these cases, they recomaend that 
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' employee aeibers either be elected or randoily selected. 
AdditionaUy/ vhile ' QC progra«s encourage the participation of 
onion stewards and supervisors in circle activities, their 
participation is totally voluntary.' 

Differences . The differences evident between both approaches 
... deternine the basis for the thesis of this paper. Probably the 
greatest differences between QC and QWL programs is in the 
involvement of labor unions. , QC prograas work under the premise 
that labor anions aay be involved after aanageaent has already 
made a decision to implement the program (Ba|Lrd and Hittof, 1983; 
Hetz, 1981; Yager, 1981). on the other hand, QHl works on the 
premise that management collaborates with the union before a 
program is initiated (Bonchi., 1981; Rubinstein, 1980; Scobel, 
1980; Chevallard et al., 1979). The difference hei« is that in 
QC's, unions can only decide whether or not to support a program 
after a decision has been made by management, whereas qbl's offer 
unions the unique opportunity to be an integral part of the 
program from the start. 

A second difference between Q»L and QC programs is found in 
the emphasis each places on productivity and the enUre work 
environaent. qc programs are lisited in scope since the circle 
only deals with problems related to work (a technical interest) 
in a particular area of the organization. Baird (1983: 27) notes 
thats 

Shile the most successful Circles are granted a large 
degree of autonomy in selecting the problems they work 
on, they are also restricted from probing into areas 
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Which legitiaat«ly are outside their purview. Exaiples 
of sach Matters ares wages and salaries, interpersonal 
conflicts, grieirances, and in general, anything which 
directly concerns a labor contract or which is in 
Tiolation of laws or statutes-* 

f 

Q»L prograas tend to be acre expansive in focus, with the entire 
work environaent being open for discussion by aeabers. Scobel 
illustrates this point as follows: 

in a sense, today's qhl is testing the hypothesis that 
^ "o*^® creative and productive workplace positively 
correlates with the opportunity for individual growth 
*i life experience. 

Although «fulfillBe«t« is illusive and individualistic 
xn its definition, there are soae generally fulfilling 
workplace characteristics that are beginning to energe 
froa experience. Por soae. it is the opportunity to 
have input into decisions that a person is expected to 
laplenent. Por soae it is a voice, however saall. in 
the definition of a person's own job. Por soae it is a 
revision of policies and practices to ref leqt personal 
respect and trust.. Por soise it is a lessening of the 
restrictions and regiaeatations of work life. ' Por soae 
it is creating cooperative rather than adversarial 
union-aanageaent relationships. Por soae it is being 
nore openly and honestly inf oraed. P^t soae training 
and developaent specialists it is ofteS the design of 
organizational processes that enables people to apply 
the results of their training^ education, developaent 
and growth, (Scobel. 1980: 38) 

Yager further supports this idea, noting that: 

The Circle aoveaent is not a total effort in 
organization Developaent- is aentioned. it was 
lauijched initially in Japan as a training effort. Hany 
of the aotivational and participative effects eaerged 
as the process developed. Quality of Hork^iife. on the 
other hand, is luch broader and is aiaed specifically 
at a ayriad of issues related to coaaunicating. 
organization. job earichaent. incenti'Tes. working 
conditions, teas building, attitudes /and other huaan 
factors on the job. (Yager. 1981: 102)/ 
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8elat«a to the preceding difference between qc and qhl 
prograas, is the extent to which each prograa is integrated into 
all levels of th=te organization. Qii. atteapts to incorporate 
representatives froa each lerel of the organization into the 
progran-^ QC«s, in contrast, liait the circle to eaplbyees at the 
saae le^l, typically, iaaediate sapervisors and their 
subordinates- lager (1981: 102) discusses how this difference 
between the two types of prograas center upon "participatiwe 
aanageaent. *» , 

The circle does not involre interdepartaent efforts, 
"linking pins," representative foras of eaployee 
involveaent or siailar activity where employees 
participate at higher levels of aanageaent or in higher 
organizational decisions. (Carried to an extreae, these 
• plans have -even appointed line workers to the board of 
directors.) 

Circle activities involve effort only at the level 
of application of the worker- Decision powers are 
liBited draaatically coapared to those of other 
. participative techniques. n circle project does jiot 
preclude these activities, however- Nearly every QHL 
effort for OD effort) today uses, or at least 
considers. Quality circles as qj^g eleaent of a total 
project. 



Figure 1 illustrates the basic structural differences between 
QHL and QC prograas. This illustration distinguishes, in part, 
the varying degree to which such prograas are integrated into all 
levels of the organisation. To gain a fuller grasp of the 
different ways in which this integration takes place, one aust 
consider the aeabership of QC and qi^l prograas. Pigure 2 
illustrates those personnel who aake up the- aeabership of QC's. 
Figure 3 depicts the four typical levels in a QIL prograa and the 
aeabers who participate at each level. 
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The 1980»s hate seen a treiendous increase in the nuiber of QC 
prograas iapleuented in the OS. Yet, as "recently as 1978^ few 
Aaerican aanagers had . even heiard. of the process" (Tagcr, 1981: 
98). Hhile the first QC progran was initiated in the OS in the 
early 1970"s, by 1980- approjtina>tely 230 OS companies had started 
np QC prograas totaling about 3000 circles (ifetz, 1980: 71), 
Certainly, part of the popnlarity of QC >jprograas in the OS 
(Anderson and Andetsoo, 1982) aay be traced to the reasoning 
articulated by Ouchi (1981). 



His Theory Z presen*-^ a lien of Japanese organizations as 
achieving superior production by engendering trust, proaoting 
intiaacy, and practicing subtlety. Two aeans by which trust, 
intiaacy, and subtlety between aaaageaeat and caployees aay be 

■b 

developed are training and participative decision-aaking. These 
aeans, according to Ouchi, are essential if QC prograas are to 
work in the OS. 

Perhaps the first aessage to the United States is that 
a fira can realize the full potential of its eaployees 
oaly if it both invests in their training aad then 
shares>,, with thea the power, to influence decisions^ 
Rithdnt ;^ training, the invitation to particiftte"* ii^ 
dedisldn aaking will lead oiil# to frustratioi ratfS 
conflict. Vithout a sharing of decision- aaking poiitir, 
an investaent in training will be both frustrating and 
wasteful. (Ouchi, 1981: 268) 



At first glance, Ouchi's coaaents seea aerely to echo the 
huaanistic aanageaent philosophy of the Huaan Belations and Human 
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Resource Schools, Ho^ie^er, a closer reading ofc, his work repeals 
perhaps the real source of Theory 2«s pt>pularity: nanagenent can 
be most effectire by creating an organizational cultare in which 
enployees identify their self-interest with the organisation's 
interests. And^ this cultural transformation can only occur 
through change initiated f ron the top of the organization^ 

A-^fiacent criticisa of Theory 2^ hovever, suggests that Oa/chi's 
interpretation of organizations and cultare in Japan lay be 
mistaken* Sullivan (1983) argues that Theory Z is based less on 
•V humanitarian set of values than upon institutional values. The 
industrial clan envisioned by Durkhein as the renedy to 
bureaucracy is the keystojie for Theory Sullivan critiques 

Theory Z on both empirical and theoretical grounds* Empirically^ 
there is only limited support for Ouchi«s characterization of 
Japanese organ:.zations as exercising ^pover from «clan value-based 
influence-" Bather, most Japanese firius utilize a "patron- like 
exercise of power and influence." * Theoretically, Theory Z can be 
critiqued by nqting a «ajor contradiction inherent in the theory: 
Ouchi views consensus decision- nakicg as an incentive in a causal 
chain leading to iatiBacy, trust, satisfaction* and productitrity* 
Tet, (Consensus decision- aakihg need not be an incelitit«« , J^keei, 
it may be a result of «ini«aliy coipetent aanagers (sas'tained by 
the other incentiTes of Theory 3, e.g., life- time eiployaeit and 
non-specialisation) needing to have consensus decision-naking in 
order to aaintain their hierach^al status. 
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This suggests that an «xaiination of QC»s in Japaw «ay clarify 
the leaning of participative decision-iakjjng. it aay be that 
successful QC's in Japaa are a source of eipoweraent for workers, 
rather than a aeans for organizations to reinforce «clan ralues," 
as ouchi's vork suggests. 

QSJLS la Ja pan 

Asericaa qnality control experts (Deaing and Jiuran) worked 
with the Occupation authorities in Japan to rebuild the Japanese 
economy aft«r BH ii« Deaing introduced the techniques of 
statistical analysis for guality^control, yhile Juran stressed 
the involveaent of upper and aiddle aanageaent in quality control 
efforts. 

The Japanese studied their recoaaendations and put them 
into practice oa a large scale basis fro» 1955 to I960- 
wxth an iaportaot Modification: instead of allowing 
quality control to reaain the province of quality 
control engineers, aanageient aade it the 
respoasibility of all rank and file employees as well. 
Blue-collar workers were taught quality control 
techniques and , allowed to participate in quality 
control groups- • - . * a ^ 

[T]his. innovation to include blue collar 
participation iapliad a fundamental difference between 
the Japanese aanagerJs belief in the perfectibility of 
■an and the oppdalilq ideas of laericam lanagSs. Por 
exaaple, uallk*^^«^,^u^^. where workers are granted the 
•opportunity to redesign their work,' in the Dnited 
States aany aanagers do not perait eaployees to inspect 
their own work. (Hunchus, 1983: 255, 256) 

Adclitionally, Cole (1980) notes that the success of QC's in 
Japan is partly due to the education of high school students in 
Japan. These students, recruited for the blue-collar labor force 
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during the labor shortages of the 1970' s, hare the ■atheiatical 
and statistical skills needed for QC analysis. Thej also hare a 
need for the worker responsibility critical to the saccess of 
QC«s. 

MTinchas (19 83) points ont an additional factor influencing the 
growth of (jc's in Japaa: 

|he oaSB, a nonpofit research arid training institute, 
was organized in 1948 to involve foreacn in the guality 
circle idea and to bring foreien together froa 
different co»panics. UJSE was coiposed of engineering 
and science professors and industrial engineers^ its 
magaaine, Genba to jjc, later renamed PQCC , disseainated 
Anfcraation to coapany ' foremen with case studies of 
circles already in operation. TheinvolTeaent [of] 
foreaen as representatives of the vorkers was 
consiflesred crucial to the success of quality circles. 
Forasen generally received 30 to 40 hours of training. 

The BJSE has also sponsored and arranged visits between circles 
from different companies, as well as hosting annual conventions 
attended by thousands of QC participants." . As lager (1981) notes 
QC's have become instituationalized through this governaental 
support,: which includes, besides the OJSE, the Deaing Pr^Lze (to 
companies with excellent quality control methods) and the 
observance of Hoveaber as the National Quality Honth. 

The institntionalization of qc's in Japan suggests that QC's 
now play an iaportant role in labqr-aanagement relations. in 
order to speculate upon just what that role aay be, it is 
necessary to review the nature of lab or- management relations in 
Japan. 
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LsME Belations jji Japan 



Okochi {1973) points out that three jstructures characterize 

Japanese inaustrial relations; lifetime eaployjient, an age-grade 

revara systei, and' enterprise unions- He notes that: 

These three factors do not stand independently but are 
■atually related so as to .cor.<)^titute an iategra,ted 
systex. ks VG hate seen, co»pany level personnel 
cj practices «. and indeed the econoaic and social basis for 
the fornation of unions, a,re rooted in the castoi of 
Hf etiae eaploynent.' and an age-grade c^ewacd systeK, 
including wages. In its turn; the sanageneht systen is 
«trcngthe»d and reinforced by the enterprise f ora of 
union organization and hy the lifetiae eaployaent and 
special type of seniority systeas- (OXochi, 1.973: tt97) ' 



. According to Hanaai (1979), unions in Japan coaprise 
approxiaately 35X of the libor force, vith the aajority (90 X) of 
unions being coapany- based. Thus, there are few trade and 
industrial unions in Japan and their aeabership is quite liaited- 
HorecTxir, the Japanese enterprise unions are gui€e different froa 
the DS trade based unions. Because of the^ie differences, which 
are highlighted, beloif, Japanese labor relations are rather 
paradoxical to the Vestern observer: they tend to be both aore 
cooperative and aoce antagonistic than those in the West. 



^n^-^PFjse unions - Ranani (1979) discusses two factors which 
contribute to the proainence of enterprise unions in Japan- The 
first factor is that only the eaployees of a particular 
enterprise are qualified to be aeabers of the coapany-based 
unions This organizing priniciple, as Hanaai notes, is the exact 
opposite of the closed shop agreeaents in Vestern coantries, in 
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which only union neibers whose union has", entered into an 
agreeBGftt with an enterprise are alloned to work for the co«pany« 
In Japan, a worker is required to be. an eaployeo before s/he can 
becoae a union aei^ber. His/her status as an enployee is always 
the nost iaportant aspect in her/his working life, with the union 
being second. 

\ Agreeing with Okochl, -Ranami states that the second factor 
contributing' the proninence of enterprise unions is the 
lifetime employnent systea. 

35® ««ergence of the enterprise unions after torld War 
ir and the continuing iaportaoce of their role in the 
industrial relations systoa, in which enterprise 
bargaining is a. crucial eleaent, has its econonic basis 
in the lifetime eaployaent systen. Although the labor 
shortages of' the 1960»s increased labor mobility, the 
majority of the workers are' isainly concerned with the 
working conditions in their own companies, Mestern 
workers continue to "grow" throughout th«ir working 
lives tecause of their ability to change jobs and to 
acquire a variety of skills which, ift turn, enhance 
their independence. But in Japan a worker's entire 
future, whether in the fora of wage increases, 
proBotions or retireaent illowancea, depends uaon his 
longth of service. in the particular coapany yhere he 
happens to take a job after finishing secondary school 
or college. Thns, protecting the interests of the 
workers aeans first of all improving the prevailing 
working conditions in a particular enterprise; the 
enterprise union is the organization best suited for 
this. (Hanaai, 1979: 95) 

IiabfiCziajiSafiJISat fi^UaSifiii. Hanaai (1979) notes that 
collective agreeaents aade by labor and aanageaent in Japan are 
flexible and aore abstract than those bargained for in Western 
societies. The lengthy written contracts specifying wages, hours 
of work, and workers' rights and obligataions seen in Western 
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contracts are only sitetchedly reviewed in Japanese contracts^ In 
contrast to the US and vest other Restern countries^ Japanese 
contracts usually contain «a clause called the ^consultation in 
good faith* or ^anicable consideration* clause, lasually written 
as follovs: 'Shotiia a disagreetent arise, both parties will 
consult each other in good faith,' or 'Should a disagreeaent 
arise, the parties %-iH settle it amicably by consultation'" 
(Hanaai, 1979: 53). 



Given that consultation in good faith is so essential to 
collective agreeaents in Japan, it is not surprising that 
industrial relations typically exist in a cliaate of collusion 
between labor and nanageaent. Hanaai (1979: 5*1-56) explains 
that: 

In those enterprises %rhere unions are recognized and 
agreeaents are concluded between union and eaployetrs, 
labor-aanagaaent relations ace fairly saooth. In these 
firas there exists a cliaate of collusion CaiCfAi) 
between the eaployers and the union crpreaenting the 
aajority of the eaployees, Narea^ is another aspect of 
aaae and has alaost the saae leaning, but Darea| is a 
feeling of eaotional intiaacy between persons outside 
the kinship group, while ^aq^ is usually restricted to 
the kinship group or very close friends. Basically the 
relationship is one of patronage 9nd dependence, though 
the unions frequently put on an outward show of radical 
ailitancy in their utterances and behavior. ... 

I« conpaniea where the principle of collusion 
prevails, the expense in teras of both tiae and aoney 
is discounted; since aanageaent knows very well that 
union activities will benefit thea. in the .losg run, no 
natter hok allitaatly the union boasts of its strength. 
Actually coa{>anies consider the extensive privileges 
granted to the unions as necessary expnditures for 
secaring good labor relations in the fir a. For the 
perceptive Hestern observer, the role of Japanese 
unions as a tool of aanageaent is not har4 to discern. 
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Tradj-tional Dispute Settlement , IraditionaUy the approach to 
disagreeients between labor and raanageaent is not to confront and 
■ake the conflict pablic, but to keep it private and allow the 
person (s) in the superior position (aanageaent) to rectify the 
situation, Hanasi describes this first step in labor disputes as 
follows. 

Disagreenents and grievances are supposed to be solved 
"aajLcably" in a aanner known as nashi-kuzashj . which 
soaetiies aeans "step by step," but in this context, 
shoald be understood as settling the natter in a 
natural way without active efforts- Actually solving 
pobleas by nashi-kuzushi is little aore than softening 
thexr iapact and postponing any substantire solution.. 
Subordinates are not supposed to express disagreeaent 
or to state their grievances openly; they are expected 
to endure hardships in anticipation of the benevolent 
consideration by a superior. 



If the dispute cannot be settled through the process of 
benevolent consideration (nashi-kaznshi) , the next step in 
traditional dispute settlement is to settle natters through 
eaotional understanding. . At this point, the dispute becoaes 
publicly acknowledged and the settleaent relies on each party 
showing autual respect. This process, also known us "letting the 
dispute flow to the water," deaands autual trust, if this deaand 
is not aet, Hanaai points out that "disputes erupt- and soaetines 
even becoae violent" (1979: 57-8). 



A third means of settling dispute, if it has not beeu settled 
by this stage, is through conciliation or arbitration by a third 
party. - 

Conciliation or arbitration usually takes the fora of 
an atteapt to "save the face" (kao a taiS£3) of this 
influential person and to "entrust" f azukeru l the 
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dispute with hit. He is not expected to settle the 
Batter la accordance with reason or any universal 
standard. He does not necessarily lake any clear-cut 
decisions aboat who is rii^ht or vcoag, nor does he 
iaqnice into the respective rights of the parties. The 
objective of this procedure of conciliation and 
arbitration is to settle the dispute in such a way as 
to restcr(B and to aaintain the friendly personal 
relations vithin the saall society IsTolved. The 
Japanese plhrase for this procedure, aarukn osaaeru (to 
settle ia a ciccJLe) , neans to settle things in a »ay 
that satisfies both parties egnally. 

Hanani also poiats out that conciliaUon is liaited in this 
approach since the third party oust be aatually respected by the 
parties ia dispute. often tiaes in labor aanageaent disputes, 
this aediatior is difficult, if not iapossible^ to fiad. Thus, 
the result may be full fledged upheaval. 

gisputpe settleneat- Bargaining by unions in Japan has 

-quite a different structure froa that which ve are accustoaed to 

in the OS. The strike, ahich is the aajor; bargaiaing' lever for 

OS trade anions. Is not nearly as effective in Japan. This is 

largely due to the fact that the enterprise unions find it 

difficult to sustain a large-scale united front for any extensive 

period of tiae. Nevertheless, bargaiaiag tactics in Japan are 

jnst as adversarial (if not aore so) as those in the OS- Hanaal 

tells us that the Japanese view their labor relations as 

"strained and . antagonistic," a point of view that is hhe opposite 

of those iapresslons foraed by aany visitors froa the OS. 

Resterners regard Japanese labor relations as highly 
effective while the Japanese look at relations between 
coapany aaaageaent and eaployee associations 
(particularly unions) as strained and antagonistic. 
The high estiaate of Japanese labor by Sesteners is 
partly the result of a alsunderstanding and perhaps 
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ignorance of the reality of the Japanese situation. • . 

It is not at all exceptional in Japanese labor 
relations for unions to level charges against 
aanageaent. Conpanies also punish union leaders by 
disciplinary Measures oc charge then with Tiolenca and 
other crines. in fact, both parties often indulge in 
enotional confrontations. ... in innunerable cases. 
- - collective bargaining takes the fori of a aass 
aeeting, where both sides harangue each other and often 
clash violently. par fron being exceptional, such 
harassaent practices are daily occurrences. • . The 
fact that unions and nanageaent frequently indulge in 
autual harassaent indicates that while unions are not 
strong enough to confront nanageaent o^penly, at the 
saae tiae, they are not so weak enough to be coapletely 
controlled by aanageaent. (Hanaai, 1979 :^ 236, 129-31) 

Generally labor and aanageaent try to resolve disputes using 
traditional aedns. However, if relations becoae so strainecf that 
the tactics discussed above coae into play, both the troapany and 
the union will often seeic to resolve natters through Western- 
style adjudication. This legal process, nevertheless, has proven 
to be quite a slow and inefficient aeans for resolving aoat 
disputes given the characteristic aeans by which labor-aanageaent 
disputes are settled. it is not unusual for a union that wins a 
settleaent with a coapany to no longer be a aajor voice for 
eaployess in that coapany. Also, often cases are settled out-of- 
court through concessions by either the coapany and/or the union. 



There are three characteristics of aodern labor-aanageaent 
disputes, according to Hanaai (1979). First, due to the inherent 
weaknesses of the enterprise unions, labor disputes are often 
deterained by a split in the union organlxatlon. So-called 
breakaway unions fora and andernine the position of the parent 
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union, frequently with the overt support of nianage«ent- Second, 
the nature of the dispute between labor and naaageaent is seldoa 
over substantive Issues, but is often the result of eaployees 
becoming frustrated with their personal relations with 
nanagement. As Hanaai (1979; 133) states^ "Eiployees soon boco»a 
frustrated at being told: 'The coapany's interest : is your 
interest,'" Thirdly, it is also coaaon for labor officials to 
arrange back-door agreeaents, which are substantially different 
froB their positions at the bargaining table. 

The phenosenon of breakaway unions points to a peculiar 
weakness of enterprise unions. This weakness is evident in the 
willingness of union aeabers to secede froa the parent union. 
This splinter union not only nustecs the support of a«nageaont, 
but also receives the support of eaployees disenchanted by the 
parent uni<in»s ailitancy. Hanani (1979: 137) notes that 
employees identify as strongly with the coapany as they do with 
the union* and that the aabiguous nature of aost labor disputes 
aakes it easy for the aanageaent to induce eaployee support for 
their position through proaises of favorable treataent. 

SaafililSisa- Japanese labor-aanageaent relations are 
paradoxical, being both cooperative and antagonistic, because of 
the influence of traditional and aodern (Wealern) approaches to 
dispute settleaent. The Western approach, which relies on legal 
adjudication of disputes, has not been successful in Japan due to 
the traditional Japanese values of haraony, cooperation and 
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trust. These values contradict the Yery essence of the aodern 

♦ 

approach and, when Tiolatedr give rise to ■anageient efforts to 
subvert unions, as well as union efforts to harass «anageae?it- 
As Hanaii (1979: 237) states j 

The reality of Japanese industrial relations shows that 
the aain difficulty and confusion coies froa the 
incongruity between the aodern industrial relations 
systea, the traditional approach to dispute settleaent, 
and the Japanese vplue systea. It is ironic to note 
that the very advantages of the "Japanese way," such as 
the huaan and personal aspects of labor relations, the 
avoidance of clear-ctit decisions, a preference for 
conciliation rather than adjudication and a better 
understanding of the continuity of labor relations are 
aostly based on traditional practices and values which 
we have been regarding as obstacles to aodernivation. 
Thus, Japan should becone eaancipated froa her 
obsession of believing that a different approach to 
labor relations is not the sign of under developaettt but 
rather is reflective of the real aeanieg and functions 
of industrial relations in a different social context. 



The nature of Japanese labor relations iaplies that QC 
prograas play an iaportant role in farthering enployee interest. 
These interests are integrated with those of aanageaent and labor 
through the inclusion of union stewards and superYisors in QC's. 
While the organization's technical interests certainly doainate 
QC activities, nevertheless the QC offers an alternative to 
identifying solely with the coapany and/or union interests. This 
is seen, in part, by the social function served by QC«s. The 
annual QC convention is an institution which serves to recognize 
the efforts of eaployees outside of the contest of the 
organization. Moreover, the training offered to QC participants 
offers then the opportunity to achieve higher level needs. 
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toast at 3?P<^Bese and gs jQSls 33 Eaplovca Participation 



The cole of the QC in Japaa and the OS are siailac in aany 

17' ' 

respects. But, there is a significant differeace in the aajor 
area of eaphasis that the QC plays in each country. ihile both 
countries utilize the hanan dimension in a participatory 
approach, they differ in their intent. qc's ia Japan integrate 
the hunan relation aspect along with the technical, with priority 
given to the -concept of . "people-building." . Onlike .the Japanese 
QCs, the OS QC's are oriented towards the technical 
participative approach found in huaan resource aanagenent. 
Haaner and Organ (1978: 393) explain that the huaan relations 
approach is based on the arguaent: 

that if subordinates have the opportunity to contribute 
to the definition of group goals and strategies, they 
satisfy higher order needs for self-esteea and 
achietreaeat. The need satisfaction leaves then aore 
pliable -^^nd aaenable to organizational iaflueace, aore 
coaaitted to resultant group goals, and «or« Motivated 
to perfon in a fashion to achieve those goala. 



The huaan resource approach, in contrast, 

rests on the assuaption that knowledge and expertise 
are distributed throughout workgroupa add that 
decisions aca best a&de by those closest to, or aost 
conversant with, the particular problen addceiMed. 
Participation* then, because .it represents 
decentralized decision aaking, leads to higher-duality" 
\ and aore informed decisions, which lead to better group 
\perforaa«cej which aay result in greater satisfaction 
(t^ the extent that rewards hinge on perfortance 
crit^ia). (Haaner and organ, 1979: 393,4) 

\, . 

The iapleaentatio|i of QCs in the OS has folloved a huaan 
resource approach with iutle consideration for the needs of the 
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employee participant. In contrast, the QC»s that are successful 
in Japan (Hunchus, 1983 and Cole, 1.980) take into consideration 
the needs of enployees to grow and develop on the job- Likewise, 
the prior discussion of qhl prograas in the US shows that QHL«s 
take a hunan relations approach to eaployee participation in 
decision aaking. 

This distinction between the different approaches to eiployee 
participation in decision aaking suggests why QC prograas in the 
OS aay be initially successful but ultiaately failures (Metz, 
1981). Built, as these prograas are," on the notion of solfitg 
social-technical probleas (with eaphasis on the technical), QC's 
are bound to reach the point of diainishing returns for technical 

o 

innovations. Additionally, QC prograas that further the 
organi2ation«s technical Interest liait the ability of eaployeos 
to truly participate in the social planning that is so crucial 
for the sjurvivial of aodecn organizations. (The reader aay wish 
to consider. Figures 1-3 and the earlier arguaents aade about the 
differences between QC and QIJL prograas.) it is our contention 
that a QHL prograa better aeets the social and technical 
Interests of both labor and aanageaent* 

liPlipattgas. 

Haberaas (1971) explains that a technical interest is based on 
a technology of aeasureaent and specialized training that allows 
foe the investigation of objects and the generation of knowledge 
about those objects. such knowledge take.s the fora of 
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explanation which allows nan to control not only aateriai nature 
bat also haaankind. Traditionally, technical knowledge is viewed 
as value-free: the consequences of the uses made of this 
knowledge are not the concern of the people generatiog the 
knowledge. Unfortunately, this stance allows people in authority, 
(management) to dominate others (employees). ks we hawe argued, 
QC«s in the OS serve the technical interest of the organization, 
making possible the domination of the employee parUcipants ,who 
gegerate the technological knowledge. 

In contrast to a technical interest, a hermeneutic (social 
interpretive) interest stresses human understanding. Human 
understanding, according to Habermas (1979), occurs when there is 
a dialogic^l communication that aims at consensus. This 
hermeneutic interest does not nullify, however, the possible 
domination of others " via a technical interest, it simply makes 
the communicators aware of this dominaUon. Critical theory 
(Habermas, 1971) proposes a dialectical hermeneutic which can 
serve an emancipatory . interest. k dialectical hermeneutic 
mediates the technical and hermeneutic interests; informing the 
technical interest so as to avoid its use fir , purposes of 
doainaUom. Heedless to say, such communication re'^uires an 
ethic that supports an open society (Apel, 1980). it is in this 
context that qwl programs may be more successful than QC programs 
in the OS* The representation of both labor an.d management in 
the decision-making process in QHL programs provides a structure 
that may allow for a dialectical hermeneutic But, this 
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structure alone is not^uf f icient if there is not a ccis^nicative 
ethic wlii<:h values and pursues free and critical discussion ip an 
open society. 



EHDHOTES 



1- Table 1 is derived froi Likert's (1967: 20,21) coaparative 
analysis of different ianageaent systeas. 

2. Figure 1 is drawn froa Baird and Bittof (1983) and Chevallard 
et al- (1979) and presents a sinplified and idealized structure 
for both pro9raais. 

^i^are 2 is based on Baird and Bittof (1983); again, this 
xllustration is siaplified in order to typify the aeabership of 
QC's, Note that the dotted lings signify that a supervisor or 
union steward jai be a aeaber -of a circle. 

H^e-io.^^'""^^ iso based on distinctions aade by Chevallard et al." 
(1579/ and has been aodified to idealize the aeabership of 
coaaittees so that it nay be applied to both private and public 
sector organizations. 
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TABLE 1 



Character of Decision-making Process of Differen*. Management Systems 1 



Operating cliaractcrtxtics 



Character of dccisk>iH 

makiog process 

a. At what level in on 
ganiz^tion (urc dcd« 
sionts formally made? 



b. Ifow adequate and 
accurate is the in* 
formntfon availabfo 
for decision making 
at the place whero 
the decisions are 
made? 

c. To what extent tr« de- 
cision makers aware of 
problems, paiticubrly 
thofc at lower levels 

in the organb^tion? 



System tif 
Authontathc 



Exploitioe authoritative Benevolent authoHUttivc 



Bulk of decisions at 
top of organiTation 



Partial and often inac- 
curate information 
only is available 



Often arc unaware or 
only partially aware 



Policy at top, many de- 
cisions within pro^ 
scribed framework 
m«idc at lower levels 
QC 



Moderately adc<nuitc 
ami accurate infor- 
mation available 



Aware of some, un- 
aware of ofhen 
QC 



orifuniz^ttion 

Consultative 



Participuliva 



Broad policy and gen- 
eral d(x*iNi()nN at lop, 
more s)Kxnfie <lcci- 
sions at lower levels 
QWL 



i^casonably a(lc(juale 
and acciiralo infor- 
mation available 



QC/QWL 



Mo<lcmtcly aware of 
problems 
QWL 



Participative group 



Decision making widely 
done throughout or- 
ganization, although 
well integrated 
through linking proc- 
evj provide<l by over- 
lapping gron(>s 

Relatively complete and 
accurate information 
avaibblc based both 
on measua'ments and 
efTicient flow of in- 
formation in organi- 
zation 

Generally quite well 

' aware of problems 



. Extent to which tech- 
nical and professional 
knowledge is used in 
decision making 
Arc ^Ircisions nude at 
the best level in the 
organization so- far as 
(1) Having available 
the most adequate 
and accurate in- 
fonnation bear- 
ing on the deci- 
sion? 



(2) Ti: J motivational 
consequences • 
(i.e., does the de- 
cision-making 
process help to 
create the neces- 
sary motivations 
> in those persons 
who have to cany 
out tKc decision?) 
/•^ Is decision making 
based on man-to-man 
or group pattern of 
operation? Does Ifcen- 
CQurage or discourage 
teamwork? 



Used only if posscvscd 
at higher levels 



Decisions usually made 
at levels apprccial)ly 
higher than levels 
where most adc(juato 
and accurate infor- 
mation exists 



Decision making con* 
tributes little or noth- 
ing to the motivation 
to implement the de- 
cision,, usually yields 
adverse motivation 



Man-to-man only dis- 
courages teamwork 



Much of what is avail- 
able in higher and 
middk) levels is iisc<l 



Decisions often made at 
lovcis appreciably 
higher ihan levels 
where most adequate 
and accurate infor- 
mation exists 
QC 



Decision making con- 
tributes relatively lit- 
tic motivation 



Man*to-man almost en- 
tirely, discourages 
teamwork 



Much of what is avail- 
able in hij»her, mid- 
<llo, and lowor levels 
is used 

QWL/QC 

Some tendency for de- 
cision-i to Iwj mndc at 
higher levrl.s ihan 
whcrr most atlequate 
md accurate infor- 
mation exists 

QWL 



Some contribution by 
decision making to 
motivation to imple- 
ment 



QC/QWL 



Both man*to-man and 
group, partially en- 
courages teamwork 



MoNt of what is avail- 
able jmy where within 
th(j organt/ation is 
uvt'd 



Overlapping groups and 
group (Irdsion proc- 
esses tend to push de- 
cisions to point where 
information isrmost 
adequate or to [>ass 
the relevant in^orma* 
tion to the dccisipn-, 
making jwint 

Substantial contribution 
by deeision-making 
processes to motiva- 
tion to implement 



QC/QWL 



Largely Ixisod on group 
poll cm, emt)u rages 
teamwork 
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Steering^ Committee 
Facilitator 



circle cir'cle circle 



Executive jCommitftee 
Department Committee(s) 



Division 
Committee 




Division 
Committee 



Working ' Working Working 
Level Level Level 

Committee Committee Committee 



1.^ Comparison of QC and QWL Structures^ 
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Dept./Dlv. Dept./Div. Dept./Div. 
Head Head Head 



Steering Committee 

Union Dept./Div. Dept./Div. DeptS./Div. 
Heads Head Head Head 



Employee 
Employee / 

\^ / ^^^^ Employee 

-•-Circle--^ „ , 
^ K Employee 

Supervisor J 

I ^Employee 
Facilitator 



Figure 2. Membership of QC Committees/Circles'^ 



EleCjted employee Elected employee 

Elected employee — Working Level- ^ ^ Facilitator 



nion 
Steward 
(Fixed) 



Worksite 
Manager 
-(Fixed) 



Working Level ^ 

(WL)/^ersonnel 
•Elected Rep. 
•Union Steward 
•Worksite Manager 



WL Personnel 



\ 



/ 



WL Personnel 



D±y.s±on Manager 
Division Level*^^ ••Facilitator 



ATL Personnel 



Div^ Level Personnel Department Manager 

I ' I . 

Div^ Level Personnel— -Department Level- - ^ Facilitators 

•Division Manager / 

•Union Steward Rep^ / 
Elected Rep^ / 

Div^ Level Div^* Level 

Personnel Personnel 



Chief executive 



Union District RepJ 
Local President — 



Dept^ Level Personnel' 
.Dept^ Manager 
•Union Rep« 

•Div^ Level Elected Rep, 



Executive Levels ^ - -Facilitators 

Dept. Level Dept Level 
Personnel Personnel 



Figure 3. Membership of QWL Committees^ 
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